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ALABAMA SCHOOL SURVEY UNDER WAY. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR ALL CHILDREN. 





State’s Educational System Studied by Bureau of Education at California Law Now in Active Operation—What the Movement 
Request of State Authorities—Eleventh State to Be Aided in Means. 
This Way. 





On invitation of the Alabama Education Commission} Teaching the teachers and physical training directors 
recently created by the Alabama Legislature, the Bureau | how to carry out a complete State program of physical 
f Education has begun a survey of the educational sys- | education is the most important task so far attempted 
tem of the State of Alabama. Representatives of the | under the new California physical education law, pre- 
scribing physical education 
for every boy and girl in 





bureau met with members of 
the commission and others at 





ry “— ARMY AND Navy aie esiie il . ‘ 7 a 
Montgomery, Mareh 11. eneuen Sian Guinean every s¢ hool in the State, ac 
“ATT THE COLARS™ cording to the first report of 


Alabama is the eleventh State to 


havea survey in whole or in part of the State supervisor of phys- 
its educational system by the Fed- ical education, just issued. 
eral Government, the others being . 1 . 

; ee y ninel bs fe » new law went into ef- 
Iowa, Washington, Wyoming, North )) Bb Campy A hinrcliamotar ‘ The new la 
Dakota, Arizona, Colorado, Nevada, > 40-9718 fect January 1, 1918, and the 


kota \labama is the fourth State 


to have a co tte State-wide s : = > 7 ’ ' 
’ L ¢ mplet tate-wide sur ine Ure , sole a few- Lint report now out reviews the 


vey under Government auspices, Lo” - : } 
Wyoming, Arizona, and South Da- pre oh age Rama: aera agitation which led up to the 
kota having preceded her. Reports kerk in at the pr new law and the measures 
of all the previous surveys have been a3 Ae Abkoak Pies C- ar taken during the first year to 
published by the Government, ex- Aut Ao- Lea py. Lov pleawk carry it into effect. The law 
cept those of Tennessee and Dela- eC 
wae. yrovides: 

ware, which are not yet complete, Gel SF Lave UAE ay ] | 

and it is believed the Bureau of Ed- Lett Aome9 took oc LOA, 1. That boards of education and 
high-school boards shall prescribe 


ucation will similarly print a report flow toma I , h the-yrmee : : 
+ courses of physical education in 


of its findings in Alabama. 1 Lr a, fk or : ; : 
9 a& accordance with aims which are 


‘Tennessee, Delaware, and South Da- p, supervisor assumed his duties 
Dlar J. January 16 last year. The 


Acti he J a Li ‘ J f . 
Action of the Alabama Legislature Fe : stated in the law. 
On January 24 the Alabama Leg- wre WW, 2. That the superintendents of 
islature passed the following act pro- schools, boards of education, boards 


of school trustees and high-school 


viding for the survey: 
|. That the governor shall appoint eur) ntdflctdbhy. boards, shall enforce the courses of 


a commission of five persons, all of physical education thus prescribed. 


whom shall serve without compen- 3) ; DR ° My 3. That all pupils enrolled in the 
sation, to make a study of the pub- : elementary schools who are not ex- 
Letter from a soldier who learned to write in the camp school, cused, shall attend such courses dur- 


lic educational system of Alabama, 
ing periods which shall average 20 


including all schools and educa- 
tional institutions supported in minutes in each school day, and that 











whole or in part from public funds, to determine the efficiency of the | all high-school pupils who are not excused shall attend such course 
saine and to report its findings with recommendations for increased | for at feast two hours each week. 
efliciency and economy to the governor on or before July 1, 1919. | 4. That when the number of pupils in any city, county or school 


Zz That the 8 aid commission is empowered to employ expert distric t is suffic ient, suc h c ity _ore ounty , or district shall employ a 
assis stance in the seve ral fields of public educ ation in which the | competent superv isor and such special teachers of physical educa- 
State is engaged and shal! supply such clerical help and equipment | | tion as may be necessary, 


as shall be nece ssary. 

That the said commission and its employees shall have free The New Demand for Physica! Education. 
access to all public records. All public school and educational 
institutions, teachers, instructors, faculties, officers, and employees 
shall furnish all information and assistance in their power in making | Hetherington, supervisor of physical education, says: 
such a study as is contemplated under this act. The members of| This isa new demand. The causes of the past neglect will illu- 
( minate this new demand 


Reviewing the demand for physical educatien, Dr, Clark W, 


(Continued on page 14.) 
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2 SCHOOL 


First. The school, as an institution, developed to teach the 
written language, the three R’s, and the cultural content oi books. 
All the rest of education, including physical education, was left to 


the natural discipline of the home and the community. The book 
curriculum still holds its traditi ‘ sway, though the “practical 
and vocational activities are < ees it to change the balance. Physical 
education is still in a difficult pé “The theory of it has been 
neglected by schools of education. The school man has not thought 
of it as his problem. He does not understand it 

Second. Public opinion has not gained strength to command an 


efficient organization of physical education, because only within a 
few years have we come as a Nation out of the dominating 
of pioneer life. In the youth and the 
which until recently controlled pubiic opinion, life was more gener- 
ally in the open, more ied and exciting. Children 
had a natural, outdoor life which stimulated wg und they entered 
directly into the simple mi uti tudinous activities of the home and the 


influences 


traditions of the generation 


strenu { 


community and they imitated these activities in dramatic play. 
Adult recreative customs were closely knit into the domestic 


teadianbeied and social life and chil es n entered into these activiti 
Hence, there has been no general consciousness of the need for an 
institutionally organized play or physical education. 


STATES MAKING DRIVE 
Alabama Launches Movement 


Teachers of Adults for Summer Months—Notable 
Revealed in Draft. 











Third. 


LIFE. 


American Puritanism, with its 





fear of ple asure and 


established prejudices which fostered the neglect of physical edu- 


cation. 


1 


that piay 


worth wh 


ile. 


Was 


American children have 


synonymous 


( ‘losely 


uffered from the comn lea 
with fooling or activity that was n 
associated with tho feelings at 


survivals of medieval asceticism with its contempt i 
ind medieval scholasticism with its exaltation of the 
These have many ramifications of attitude and feeling in educational 
and cultural thought, especially in our universiti 
tered the neglect of the ‘‘physical”’ side of educati 

Fourth. As traditional educational thought and 
been directed to the intellectual side of education and it ho- 
logical foundations, and the corresponding philosophy of } al 
education and its physiological functions have been neglected 


schools of 


| . ; 
tolerated 


which grew in fore 


life ox 
efficient 


This 
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for Special Agents in Each County— Louisiana Plans 
Record of Work With Mliterates 





That a number of the States are resolved | ported, and 3,636, or 45 per cent of them, 
to make every effort to climinate illiteracy | w taught he lowing is a table by 
before the 1920 census is taken, one year | counties 
hence, is indicated by recent reports to the ne ‘a 9 

. Number 
Bureau of Education. iter- | Number | 
~ " ' ‘ ra . sate rt ~nit 

Alabama, State Supt. Dowell ann att of iffiter- |" 
is launching a movement for the employ unty | taught. | ‘U6! 
ment of a special agent for the removal — 
of illiteracy in the individual counties; two a a 

. . . ’ Bat 104 | 70 
counties having already begun this work (rR Re aabonss 6 

In Louisiana State Supt. Harris is advis- | Fu" a = =< 

ing the school officiais of a score or more of | ‘ Te 315 | 73 23.8 
° cane ( wer 175 102 5 
parishes where adult illiteracy is great to | Ghorokes 180 | 140 72.7 
. TT. vachers for ti en ,er Clarke 120 18 15 
supply special tea hers for tl escany -  ~meapanaae ~ R. = 
months and require them to organize classes | Cleburn 100 | 0) 30 

oe a: o Coffee 400 | 69 17.4 

among the adult iliterates at convenient | Cotpert 150 | 100 66. 6 
hours during the day and evening, with a | o™ S3 f ‘2 87. 8 
,- , te... oo dareaee© 4; Ld Lg 
vee to teaching them to read, write, and | Covingtor 384 106 27.6 
ity Crenshaw 172 35 78.4 

“cipher. Culln 235 192 81.7 

State Supt. Harris expects no startling i “ 4 " 
results, “‘We need not attempt to fool 0 153 | 3 
ourselves into believing that the job is an | Pranklin’.)..- 3 40 | a 
easy one, he says, “it is anything but ea H re a 
It is very difficult to impre duit | # 431 89 
ogi: . : ( ton.. 2 ) | 1) 
iliiterates with the importance of instru loom. _._.. ) 160 rg 
tion and secure their cooperation. This is | ;{\erson — =i - 
true even when skillful, tactful cher Lauderd 200 133 | 66. 6 

: e 235 100 12.5 
are employed. We expect to do the best | Limesion 276 18 | 6.5 
we can, and I feel sure that | reach oe 115 | = 
wae Li | 
several hundred of these people during the hall 207 103 m0) 
; »bil 128 s9 32 
summer.” rg 60 160 | 61.5 
ick 130 14 il 
Alabama’s Illiteracy War Task. Pike 105 78 74.2 
Randolph 66 29 43.9 
z Russell.............. 38 10 | 26 

Alabama’s plan will be carried out through | ghetby Sa | 187 15 S 
the Alabama Illiteracy Commission, which | 7; tno sie ae] oan _ 
has to its credit a remarkable piece of war w ker 300 40 13.3 

‘ Va . ; ashington | 53 27 51 
work for the elimination of illiteracy among | wieox._..__ 31 4 13 
; il Land October 25 ee) eee 
drafted men. Between April Land October Total. | is — ps 
1, 1918, 8,135 soldier illiterates were re- are 





school offici 


cities cheap 


ign soil, and which had no relations! 


als have been left without criteria 


values of physical education and 


adaptations of gymnast 


ip to Amer n 


ideals and which were as barren of results in developing 
citizens as they were in intelligible purpose. 
procedure has not inspired enthusiasm. 
Summary. 
Total number illiterates, 21 to 31 
A= gE 5 otcieiaa gee pmtatate ere bre, aonrala’s 8 
Total number illiterates, 21 to 31, r 
See oe RC, | ae 
Percentage of those reported taught.. a) 
Number counties reporting teaching 
CS Sr ee a ] 
Number counties reporting no white 
ID ice octets wh Rncen se a 
History of the Movement in Alabama. 
The development of the movement is f¢] 
| described by State Supt. Dowell 
| special report just issued: 
| InFebruary,1918, aspecial-emerge: 
call was sent out by State Supt. Dowell, 
secretary of the Illiteracy Commission. In 
| eac hcounty of the State a central committee, 
| with authority to make the county plan and 


choose local workers, was appointed with 1 
following representative citizens as I 
bers: The judge of probate, the county 
superinte ndent of education, the super- 
intendent of city schools of the county site, 
a member of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the president of the County Medical 
Association, the president of the Count 

School Improvement Association, and the 
county high school principal. The plan 
uggested to each county central committee 
provided for certain subcommitices which 
were to perform such duties as giving 
publicity to the campaign, obtaining an 
accurate list of the illiterate registrants, pro- 


viding teachers, etc. The work \ Vas to be 

done during the months of March and April. 
THI SUMMER CAMPAIGN. 

It soon became apparent that if a consid- 

erab le amount of good was to result, the 


county leaders must be given a clearer un- 
derstanding of the ¢ ampaign and a greater 
enthusiasm for the work; that this could not 
be accomplished through written communi- 
cations; and that personal contact must be 
secured by the employment of additional 
field agents. Mr. H. G. Dowling, who had 
conducted a summer campaign for the re- 
moval of illiteracy in Shelby County, and 


who had taught illiterate soldiers while in 
camp, was employed by the Illiteracy Com- 





mission. Under the di tion of the Iht- 
eracy Commission and ith th: cooperation 
of the Ad ry War Council of the Alabama 


Educational Association, Mr. Dowling made 
an attempt to discover and to develop public 
sentiment with reference to the teaching of 
illiterate selectmen by presenting the mat- 


ter to various rotary clubs, chambers of 
commerce and other business and 80 ial 
organizations throughout the State. The 
response of these business men was most 
gratifying. and without exception they 


pledged their active support 


Since the work of the Illiteracy Commis- 
sion depends for financial support entirely 
upon popular subscription, and since the 
treasury was practically empty, it became 
necessary to find some way to secure the 


funds necessary for putting into the field a 
sufficient number of organizers to get the 
campaign under way properly. Realizing 
that this work was a distinct war measure, 
a joint committee of the Advisory War Coun- 
cil and of the Alabama Illiteracy Commission 
application to the State Council of 
Defense for financial aid. Chairman Lloyd 


mad 


M. Hooper, of the Council of Defense, was 
found to be in hearty sympathy with the 
antiilliteracy effort as a war measure, and an 
appropriation sufficient to cover the travel- 
ing expenses of 10 regional organizers was 


vial inteed. 

(jov. Henderson was formally requested 
by the federation officially to designate an 
Hiteracy Accordingly June 22 was 
named and a suitable proclamation issued. 

Immediately after its decision to render 
financial aid in the campaign, the State 
Council of Defense brought the weight of its 
to bear in support of the illiteracy 
through publicity in the newspapers 
and in the Defense Record, through personal 
appeals to leaders in the various counties, 
and through the activities of the county 

Councils of Defense. In this way access 
was had to the registration blanks of draft- 
men in possession of the local boards and in 
many counties ‘‘schools of instruction” for 
draiimen were called for the primary pur- 
pose of arranging for the teaching of the 
illiterates 

The plan of the county organization was 
enlarged by adding to the central committee 
the county chairman of the Council of De- 
fense, and, through the courtesy of the 
department of agriculture at Auburn, the 
county farm and home demonstration agents 
als) served. The chief duty of this com- 
mittee, as before, was the designation of a 
county manager and the organization for 
practical work in such a way as to insure 


succes 


? 


d av. 


Infiuence 


PLANS USED. 


Th 
to | 


‘plans suggested were easily adaptable 
cal conditions, and whatever plan was 
used was successful when prosecuted by the 
right county manager. To the county man- 
agers and to the faithful teachers tribute is 
due for their patriotic service, which was in 
reality a labor of love. 

In Conecuh and Henry Counties the indi- 
vidual plan was used with marked success. 
In Henry and Chambers Counties every 
man who registered as illiterate was inter- 
viewed personally, and detailed information 
concerning him was carefully tabulated and 
followed up. The work was done on the 
‘fone in the hill” plan, and when one in- 
structor failed to get the illiterate man to 
work another was at once put on the trail. 





A regional organizer wrote, *‘If you have the | 


blues over the work and want to get an in- 
spiration, just pack your kit for Chambers 


| 


SCHOOL LIFE, 
REQUIREMENTS FOR A SUCCESSFUL 
COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Annual Income of at Least $40,000, Says 
Commitiee — Minimum Endowment 
$250,000—Faculty of at Least Fifteen. 





What 


arts and sciences? 


a successful college of 
A committee of repre- 


constitutes 


County and get Barnett and McGehee to 
show you what they are doing. At one 
country school nine men were at work two 
hours every afternoon under the able direc- 
tion of Miss Annie Sargent. Three weeks 
ago those men could neither read nor write a 
word. I wish you could hear them now and 
see their work.” 

Jefferson County had night classes with 
paid teachers, while Madison County had 
afternoon classes with volunteer teachers. 
In Crenshaw County, schools were regularly 
organized in various school districts. It is 


3 


sentatives of associations of the institutions 
themselves recently attempted to answer 
this question, and their report has been 
published by the Bureau of Education as 
Bulletin 1918, No under the title 
‘Resources and Standards College: 


Arts and Sciences 


30, 


of of 


As set forth by the committee the sug- 


gested requirements for a successiul college 





worthy of note that every man entering | 


school learned to read and write. 


TYPICAL SUCCESSES, 

The report of the work in Covington 
County is typical. Letters were mailed to 
school trustees, ministers, and teachers, all 
of whom responded to the call for a general 
rally at the county seat, where the plan of 
campaign was worked out in detail. After 
the address of each illiterate draftman had 
been placed on a special card, it was turned 
over to a specially selected local representa- 
tive who was to get in close personal touch 
with him. Simultaneously, meetings were 
held throughout the county to acquaint the 
people with the work and secure their coop- 
eration. A hearty response was found 
everywhere, teachers were selected and the 
work begun. Among the agencies that 
were especially enthusiastic in their co- 
operation were the county board of educa- 
tion, the local draft board, churches and 
ministers, women’s clubs, and many patri- 
otic individuals. The campaign reached its 
climax in a most unique educational gather- 
ing at the court house in Andalusia, at which 
were present more than 150 of the illiterate 
registrants. In addition to patriotic music 
and addresses, several of the men who had 
been studying showed specimens of their 
work and in a pathetic way expressed their 
gratitude to those who had made their prog- 
ress possible. Letters from once unlettered 
men were exhibited and all present were 
touched. A most interesting incident was 
the story of Slaughter Helms, a 14-year-old 
seventh-grade schoolboy, who told of his 
work in teaching two of the men. He was 
enthusiastically applauded. 

Little Minnie Belle Diamond also told of 
her happiness in teaching ‘‘big brother” 
who, forced by necessity to forego education 
for himself, was seeing to it that his sister 
was kept in school. Many other touch- 


ing incidents were related during the 
progress of the meeting. The interest was 
intense throughout, and all present were 


deeply touched by the spectacle of this 
group of young men, physically fit but to- 
tally unlettered. 
uine interest it was not surprising that the 
unlettered men present gladly agreed to be 
taught, and that the work went steadily 
forward with good results. 


oi arts and sciences are as follows: 

I. A college of arts and sciences should 
have an annual income of at least $40,000. 
At least three-fifths of an income as small as 
$40,000 should be expended for salaries for 
teaching and administration. Exception is 
made of certain denominational institutions 
whose teaching staffs work without salaries. 

II. A study of conditions at numerous 
substantial institutions indicates that 
lege work of standard grade costs somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $200 a year per stu- 
dent. The minimum productive endow- 
ment for a college of arts and sciences should 
be $250,000. It is noted, that 


however, 


| with advancing standards and prices this 





In the face of such gen- | 


amount should be rapidly increased; prob- 
ably twice as much will be needed in the 
near future to give an institution the assur- 
ance of stability. Institutions should strive 
to bring their endowment to the point where 
it will yield at least half of the money needed 
for annual expenses, 


At Least Eleven Departments. 


III. A college of arts and science; should 
have as many as 11 departments, in each of 
which at least one teacher devotes his whole 
time to collegiate instruction. Some of the 
larger departments will require more than 
one instructor. The following departments 
are suggested: English; modern languages 
(or French or German or Spanish) other than 
English; ancient languages; history; philos- 
ophy and psychology; economic, political, 
and social sciences; mathematics; physics; 
chemistry; biology (or zoology and botany); 
geology; and geography. In addition it 
seems desirable, wherever possible, to 
separate the departments of Romance and 
Germanic languages, and some of the ether 
groups might well be divided, especially in 
the larger colleges. 

LV. A college of arts and sciences should 
have a faculty of at least 15 members devot- 
ing full time to college work. 

V. Ifa college of arts and sciences main- 
tains an academy or preparatory department 
this department should be ‘‘distinct in stu- 
dents, faculty, and discipline.’ Exception 
may be made, as noted above, of certain 
denominational institutions whose traditions 
and policy require the inclusion of secondary 
education with collegiate education under 
the same institutional control. In such 
cases the preparatory department should be 
administratively separated from the college 
department. 
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Graduate Study Necessary. 


VI. Members of the faculty of a college of 
arts and sciences should have pursued grad- 
uate study in addition to the bachelor’s 
degree. At least one-fourth of the faculty 
should hold the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy or degrees representing equivalent 
scholarly attainments bestowed by reputable 
graduate schools. At least three-fourths of 
the faculty should have secured the master’s 
degree in course at a reputable graduate 
school. 

VII. Fifteen hours of teaching a week 
should be regarded as the maximum program 
of a college teacher. 

VIII. Fifteen or sixteen credit hours a 
week for each student for 36 weeks a year for 
four years should be regarded as the normal 
program of work for students. 

IX. While heretofore 14 units of secondary 
work has been regarded as the acceptable 
minimum for admission to college, and at 
the time of the issuance of this inquiry rep- 
resented the standard set by most standard- 
izing agencies, there is now a general tend- 
ency to raise this requirement to 15 units. 
A college of arts and sciences should require 
15 units for unconditional admission. In 
judging the reports of colleges appearing in 
this study, however, the prevailing standard 
of 1915 should be taken into account. 

X. The maximum number of conditions 
allowed should not exceed two. 

XI. The average salary for assistant pro- 
fessors in 25 colleges of unquestioned stand- 
ing, in Table 1, is $1,369. The average sal- 
ary of professors at the same group of institu- 
tions is $2,174. Conditions of living differ, 
and an absolute standard can not justly be 
set up. Colleges should plan to make their 
salary schedules approximate at least the 
foregoing averages. 

XII. Recitation or quiz sections should 
not contain more than from 20 to 30 students. 
Fifteen or sixteen students should be the 
limit in laboratory sections. 

XIII. At least $1,000 a year should be 
expended for the purchase of new books and 
periodicals for the library. Probably two 
or three times this figure would be needed 
to keep the library ina sound condition. A 
similar sum should be appropriated annually 
for the purchase of new equipment and appa- 
ratus for scientific laboratories. 


Members of the Committee. 


The committee consisted of representa- | 


tives of the principal organizations dealing 
with higher education, as follows: Prof. 
Walter Ballou Jacobs, New England Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools: 
Commissioner John H. Finley, Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland; Prof. Bert FE. 
Young, Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools of the Southern States; Prof. 


} 


H. A. Hollister, North Central Association of | 


SCHOOL LIFE. 





NEWARK HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ CAMPAIGN FOR HIGHER SALARIES, 


Ask That at Least $700 Be Added to Maximum Salary—Immediate Bonus of $50 
Monthly Sought. 


Pointing out 
salaries are so low that the men have ex- 
treme difficulty in meeting expenses, and 
that practically all of them are obliged to 


that high-school teachers’ | 


earn extra money out of school hours to sup- | 


plement their salaries, the Newark High 


School Men’s Association have directed an | 


appeal to the board of education for an 
addition of at least $700 to the maximum 
salary of all high-school teachers and prin- 
cipals, and an immediate bonus of $50 a 
month to all teachers. 


Reasons for the Appeal. 


In their appeal the teachers make the 
following statement: 

“The teachers in the high schools of 
Newark respectiully request a substantial 
and generous increase in the salary schedule 


for these reasons: 


“(1) The staggering increase in the cost of | 
i | 
one other person in addition to their wives 


living has more than cut our salary in half, as 
measured by the purchasing power of the 
dollar. 

“(2) The present schedule is not adequate 
to enable us to maintain in the community 
the position expected of us. 

“(3) Practically all of the men have fam- 
ilies, and in addition contribute to the sup- 
port of other dependents; we have extreme 
difficulty, consequently, in meeting ever- 
growing expenses. 

“(4) Practically all of us are obliged to do 
work outside of school to meet expenses, al- 
though such work is detrimental to our 
health and to the best interests of the school 
system. 

“(5) The compensation given by the pres- 
ent schedule is not commensurate to the 
amount of time spent by us in preparation 


before taking our positions, to our previous 
experience, and to the advanced university | 


work most of us have done since we have 
been in Newark. 


Colleges and Secondary Schools; Dean 
R. D. Salisbury, Association of American 
Universities; Chancellor Samuel Avery, Na- 
tional Association of State Universities; Dr. 
N. P. Colwell, American Medical Associa- 
tion; President Charles S. Howe, Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Education; 
President D. J. Cowling, Association of 
American Colleges; 
Education; Dr. S. 
higher education, Bureau of Education (sec- 


P. Capen, specialist in 


retary ). 

The special subcommittee on definition 
of college standards consisted of Dean Salis- 
bury, Prof. Young, and Dr. Capen. 


| Teachers are finding it more and 





the Commissioner of | 


| 


| growing expenses. 


“(6) Allover the country the present eco- 
nomic situation is recognized, and large in- 
creases of wages, salaries, and bonuses have 
been granted. 

“(7) Other cities have recently granted 
large increases to their high-schoo) teachers. 

‘We therefore request that at least $700 be 
added to the maximum salary of all high- 
school teachers and principals, and that 
immediate relief be given by granting a 
bonus of $50 a month to all high-school 
teachers for the period of the emergency. 


Teachers’ Dependents. 


“To get the situation in concrete form, the 
men have been asked certain personal ques- 
tions, and the answers of 111 teachers } 
been compiled. Of these men 94 are mar- 
ried; 20 have one child, 28 have two chil- 
dren, 12 have three, and 2 have four—a 
total of 123. Thirty are entirely supporting 


ave 


and children; 9 are entirely supporting (wo 
persons, 10 entirely support three, and | 
entirely supports four; and 15 are contribut- 
ing in part to the support of others. Of the 
few unmarried teachers, 5 support one per- 
son, 6 two persons, and three 3 persons. 
Thus only four teachers are independent, 
and of these one explains that he wants to 
marry, but can’t afford it. Looking at it 
from the other side, we find that over two- 
thirds of the men are supporting at least two 
other persons, and many are supporting 
more than that number. 

“Thirty-eight of the men hold the master’s 
degree; 96 hold the degree of A. B., B.S., 
or E. E.; 6 hold the degree of Ph. D., while 
47 hold more than one degree. The men 
in the Newark high have a total of 213 
years of graduate study to their credit, 
which amounts to an average of 1} years. 
more 
difficult to do this graduate work or to take 
extension courses under the existing con- 
ditions; and we maintain that this reacts to 
the disadvantage of the boys and girls in the 
high schools and the citizens of the city asa 
whole. 

Doing Extra Work. 


‘*As most of the teachers, then, are main- 


| taining families, and as many are burdened 


by other dependents, it is apparent that 
under present conditions they must be hav- 
ing extrene difficulty in meeting ever- 
gut the actual report of 


| what is happening is more eloquent. Of 


the 111, ninety-nine are finding it necessary 


| to engage in one or more other occupations; 


such as evening school work, for example. 





= 


Two explain that they would be obliged to 
dio outside work if not for a private imcome. 
Tn other words, only 10 teachers are attempt- 
ing to live on their salaries. and of these 
several, doubtless, have private imcomes, 
but did not volunteer the information. 
Our teachers not only find it impossible 
to live in comparative comfort and to save a 
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the schoel work and to the outside work for 


| work. 


little, as any faithful servant ought to be | 


able to do, but they can not even pay their 
unavoidable bills. Surely Newark does not 
intend that such a condition shall exist. 

‘In this connection we should remember 
that the city reasonably expects a teacher to 
maintain a certain position in the commu- 
nity. He must at all times be somewhat of 
a leader, as he can hardly teach successfully 
also acting to some degree as an 
Ac- 


without 
example for those whom he teaches. 
cordingly he is expected to dress well, to 
keep his wife and children well dressed, to 
attend social or religious functions in a man- 
ner befitting his position, and to contribute 
to charity. Professionally he is supposed 
to belong to various societies and organiza- 
tions, to attend meetings in other cities, to 
buy expensive books, and to keep abreast of 
the times in every way, But, as a matter of 
fact, the Newark high-school teacher to-day, 
under existing conditions, finds himself 
obliged to restrict almost entirely those 
activities in the course of which he mingles 
healthfully with people of his own cultural 
and social standing, and as a result of which 
he is a better and more efficient teacher. 
Now, all these demands are fair and reason- 
able, but to fill them costs money. We all 
admire the teacher who is alive and a real 


part of the world about him, but we generally | 


overlook the amount he must spend to gam 
our respect in this particular. We spend in 
preparation for our work at least as much 
time as men in the professions generally do, 


any length of time. Either the instruction 
will suffer or the teacher’s health will give 
way. Indeed, a number of teachers are 
now working in direct violation of their doc- 
tors’ orders, and others are under medical 
care because they have engaged in such 
We fcel assured that no citizen of 
Newark wishes the teacher to be in this posi- 


| tion but what can a man do when he finds 


| and was presumably middle-aged. 


that his salary will not cover his necessary 
expenses” 

“In order to grasp clearly what has hap- 
pened, let us assume that a given high-school 
teacher received the maximum salary of 
$2,700. It should be remembered that to 
get this he must have had years of experience 
We may 
assume that, like most of our teachers, he 


| was married and had children; and, as was 


| could save a little. 





| do? 


but as successful teachers we do not receive | 


under present conditions the reward a pro- 
fessional man receives. We feel in fact that 
our salary is not commensurate to eur value 
to the community. 

Cutting Salaries in Half. 

‘If, then, the salary schedule was iair be- 
fore the war, it is cruelly unjust now. We 
do not suppose that anyone would say that 
a high-school teacher should have his salary 
cut in half. Yet since 1906 that is in effect 
exactly what has been dene. 
quently scarcely to be wondered at that 
many high-school teachers have been forced 
to engage in outside work. Yet it is cer- 
tainly not desirable that teachers should do 
much of this sort of thing. 


true of most of our teachers, he also had an- 
other person dependent upon him. With 
his $2,700 he was not by any means wel) 
paid, but he could live, and, barring illness, 
What is his situation 
to-day? He is still receiving $2,700, but it 
is worth less than half as much. On the 
basis of what his salary was worth 10 years 
ago, he is to-day receiving not $2,700, but 
$1,350. Yet 10 years ago he would not have 
dared to marry and have children on $1,350, 
if that figure was not to be increased, His 
present situation, however, is much worse 
than if he had, for his children are growing 
older, and he is getting nearer to the time 
when his earning capacity will cease. New- 
ark offercd him $2,700 a year and he accepted 
it, only to find now that he has but $1,350with 
which to make both ends meet. What ishe to 
Economize? Of course; but ne amount 
of economizing will stretch $1,350 to $2,700. 

‘*What, then, should be done in Newark? 
Let us see what would be fair. Assuming 
that a salary of $2,500 in 1906 was commen- 
surate with the cost of living in that year, 








ou 
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that a session of the school be held during 
thecomingsummer. “Theexperiment will 
be undertaken asa contribution to the solv- 
ing of the problem of the wastage in A:neri- 
can education,’’ says an announcement from 
the school. 

‘The summer session will put the equip- 
ment of the school in use for a considerable 
part of the time in which it now stands idle, 
so that it will give in larger measure the 
service for which it is intended. An oppor- 
tunity will be offered to boys to get ahead in 
their education by making good their de- 
ficiencies in particular studies, and by train- 
ing which will prepare them to do the regular 
work of the school year with a better chance 
of success 

“Tt is felt, besides, that a summer session 
will check some of the loss in efficiency 
which results from the excessive length of 
the vacation, in that boys are now generally 
unable, from disuse, to take up their studies 
in September at the point at which they 
have dropped them in June; and will check, 
too, some of the greater hurt that often comes 
to boys from the idleness, lack of discipline, 
and frivolity of the summer months.”’ 





THE DAYTONA CONFERENCE. 





The National Conference on Rural Edu- 
cation and Country Life which convened at 
Daytona, Fla., February 1 to 4, under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Education, was 
attended by representative county superin- 
tendents, high school principals, college 


| and university professors, and delegates of 


women’s clubs from Florida, South Carolina, 


and Georgia. Many others besides school 


wople were represented. On roll call 
peo} J 
Monday afternoon, February 3, 22 States 


| answered. The Sunday afternoon meeting, 
addressed by Congressman Andrews of 


then a salary of $5,370, or an increase of 115 | 


per cent, as shown in the accompanying 


diagram, would be commensurate with the | 


present cost of living. In that time, how- 
ever, the high-school men have been granted 
an increase of but 8 per cent. It is obvious 


Nebraska, was attended by representatives 
from over 30 States. The attendance at 
the conference proper averaged from 500 to 
750. At the opening mecting Saturday 
night about 1,000 were in attendance and 


on Sunday afternoon the Casino Burgoyne 
| was seated to its full capacity, with about 


that this increase is entirely insufficient to | 


offset the tremendous increase in the cost 


| of living. 


It is conse- | 
| that $700 be added to the maximum salary | 


This fact has | 


been recognized by the board of education | 
itself, in its regulation to the effect that ‘for | 
all positions in the evening schools properly | 
qualified candidates, not employed in the | 


day schools, shall be secured, if possible.’ 
Unless a teacher has extraordinary physique 
he finds it impossible really to do justice to 


“ Aecordingly, we respectiully request (1) 


of all high-school teachers, and (2) that a 
bonus of $50 a month for the period of emer- 
gency be granted to all high-school teachers 
immediately.’ 





“ALL-YEAR” SCHOOL AT PHILLIPS EXETER, 


The trustees of The Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, one of the oldest and best known A mer- 
ican private secondary schools, have ap- 


proved the recommendation of the faculty 


1,500 present. 

There was a large attendance of tourist 
visitors from the North, especially from New 
England, and on the roll call of States 
Monday forenoon four farmers and their 
wives answered from North Dakota. There 
was a good representation of tourist visitors 
from Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Jowa, In- 
diana, Ohio, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

Dr. W. F. Blackburn, representing Secre- 
tary Lane, presented the Secretary's plan for 
work and homes for soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines. Resolutions were adopted approv- 
ing this plan and also indorsing the Smith- 
Bankhead Americanization and illiteracy 


| bill. 
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MEETING MANUAL TRAINING 
EMERGENCY. 


Three Ways Outlined—Is a Combined 
Solution Possible? 


Several projects for the establishment of 
schools aiming to prepare designers and 
craftsmen to meet the present emergency in 
the manual training field are described by 
Richard TF. Bach of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, in a statement 
to the Commissioner of Education. These 


projects, Mr. Bach points out, are based 


chiefly upon three distinct ways of meeting 
the problem. 
Training Designers. 
“The first and simplest solution suggested 


is that of teaching designers, men and 
women who will be qualified to preparé 
drawings for execution by machine, persons 
so trained and individually so skilled that 
the passing of their conceptions through the 
mechanical routine of machine processes 


will be steady improvemen e] ate the 
standard of machine-mad: ndustrial art 


These designers will be of a score 


be those 


objects. 
of different kinds, for there 


that favor furniture or textiles, and those 


that favor plaster modeling wood carving 
or tapestry or lighting fixt nd all 
of these there will be those no prepare 
themselves for the more general field of 
interior decoration, or better said l 
tion without the limiting adj 

Training Teachers. 

“The second solution | a y he 
pedagogical lines. It ha do with the 
training of teachers to teach industrial arts 
in the schools of elementary and secondary 
grades. It aims to prepare n nd women 
who will be unconscious agents of bringing 
the special talents of futur perts into the 


many branches of design, b vhose main 
purpose will be to give an actual objective 
to all drawing instruction offered in the 
schools, thus doing away once for all with 
This solu 


tion, in short, will give reality and revealing 


the bugbear of ‘representation 


value to the so-called manual! aris instruc- 
tion. except in so far as this has to do with 
ihe teaching of methods related purely to 
the field of skilled labor as distinguished 


] 


from craftsmanship. A variant of this solu 
tion will also be seen in the suggested school 


of very high grade which will offer instruc 


tion for teachers or craftsmen This will be 
simply a higher form of the third solution or 
craitsmen’s school, .and its purpose will 
differ from that of the craftsmen’s school 
only to this extent: The work will be car 
ried to a much more advanced stage of 


perfection in every direction of both design 
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and execution, and something in the way of 


meth of teaching will be given in addi- 


Craftsmen’s School. 


Finally, the third solution, which at first 
sight seems the most logical is that of a very 
high type of craftsmen’s school, an institu- 
preparing workers who will not 
strive to help mass production, who will not 
cater to the machine, but who will by their 
actual manual pre luction, based upon the 
use of only those tools by the ascendancy of 
which their own handicraft will still be 
retained, execute pieces which will by their 
supreme caliber operate to maintain a con- 
tinued high level or standard of industrial 
art design as a check upon the logical back- 
sliding encouraged by the machine 

The questions at once arise: Can there be 


three solutions of our present difficulties? 
If so, where are the lines of demarcation 
between them? Will there be waste mo- 


tions due to overlapping of efforts? Can the 
territs n to be coy ered he 80 subdiy ided that 
each type of solution will provide definitely 


for one phase of the general problem? Or 


1 


combination of all be the real 


AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION TO BE 
PART OF SOLDIER LAND SETTLE- 
MENT PLAN. 

Federal Supervision Made Possible by 
Organization of Land Communities— 
Agricultural Training Through the State 
Agricultural Colleges. 

ettlements of not less than 

aking possible Federal super- 


ision and instruction, form part of Secretary 


Lane’s plan for land for returned soldiers 
sailors. and marines, which will be urged 
upon Congress at the special session. The 


igricultural instruction will probably be 
carried out through cooperation with the 


Siate a 


icultural colleges 


What the Plan Provides. 


It is proposed to offer immediate work to 
thousands of discharged soldiers, sailors, and 
marines in the construction of meritorious 
projects throughout the country. Because 
of the fact that practically each State con- 
tains one or more feasible proje ts, it will 
usually 


his own State : 


be possible to offer a man work in 
nd frequently near his former 
nome 


Employment to all Types of Labor. 


\]] classes of labor will be required, from 
hat requiring the highest technical skill to 
that of the ordinary laborer. There will, of 

ise, be hundreds of positions open also 
for me n in clerical positions, such as book- 


keepers, accountants, timekeepers, etc. 





This force, gathered from the ranks of 


America’s fighting men, would, be to 
work constructing the projects. The ld 
for example, build the dams and nals 
necessary to store the water and bring it to 
the land in the arid region; t] ey would blow 
the stumps and clear the brush from 1 it- 
over timber land, and clear and drain the 


swamp land. After this would come 


work of leveling the ground, building houses 


and barns, laying out townsites, construct 
ing roads, erecting cooperative creameries 
canneries, warehouses, etc., and in fact, 


bringing into being on each project several 
model community settlements comprising 
at least 100 families 

Each qualified soldier, sailor 
would then be given the right to pick out 
one of these farm homes which he had helped 


to create. During the time he 


for the Government in the construction 
these projects, he would have received good 
wages, and should be able without difficulty 
to save enough to make his initial small 
payment on the price of the i} Tl 
balance he wi uld be allowed t pay ins it] 
installments over a long period of 
Abandoned Farms and Community Settlements. 

‘Wherever abandoned farnis can be found 
in more or less compact areas of from eig] 
to ten thousand acres up, the, Will iorm al 
integral part of the plan,’’ sa S 
Lan 

The plan contemplates the consiruction 

of community settlements of not less than 


100 families rather than the pla Ing ol the 
men on individual farms, scattered here and 


there throughout a State or the country 
‘Such community settlements will make 
possible Federal super ision and instructi 8) 
which would be impossible in the case of 
individual farmers. They will admit of th 


development of plans for cooperative buy- 


ing and selling and for numerous cooperative 


enterprises. Under existing agricultural 
conditions the man with small capital, and 
often little experience in farming, will find 
these matters essential to a successful agri- 
cultural enterprise. 

“The plan is by no means in the nature 
of an experiment. The financing of indi- 
vidual farms has been tried both in Europe 
and Australia, and in both cases rejected as 
a failure. On the other hand, community 
settlements of 100 families or more have, 
under the same authorities, been signally 
successful. They have been tried out on a 
large scale in Australia and on a small scale 
in the State of California at Durham, and 
have proved highly successful. It is be- 
lieved that, with the appropriation of the 
necessary funds by Congress, the plan can 
be made equally successful on the projects 
undertaken in practically every State in the 
Union.” 
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HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 











WHAT YOU CAN DO 


TO GIVE EACH CHILD A CHANCE AT 


Health 


See that A Weighing Scale is placed in every 
school 

Time is allowed every school day for 
the teaching of health habits. 

See that A Hot School Lunch is available for 
every child 

that Teachers are trained in all normal 
schools to teach health habits. 

See that Every Child's Weight Record is sene 
~~~ home on the monthly report card. 


These are some of the first things 
to do for your schools 
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A PROGRAM OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


Elsewhere in this issue appear statements 
oi the new physical education work in Cali- 
fornia. Details of the program have been 
reserved for this page and for the special 
atiention of directors of physical training. 

The California authorities state the three 
broad functions of physical education as 
foll 

|. The constructive, educational effort: 
program of physical training activities. 
2. The preventive and corrective efforts. 
program for controlling growth handi- 
Cape 


The establishment of the capacity for | 


program in teaching 


All of these efforts require 


seli direction: The 
efficient living. 
administration. 

[In setting up the program the authorities 
have built upon three broad principles: 

1. The selection of activities that will get 
physical training results under present-day 
social conditions. 

2. The organization of the activities 
according to the time limits imposed by 
present-day school conditions. 

3. The organization of the social tenden- 
cies of the age periods. 


Activities Selected. 

The California report says: “On the pro- 
gram of activities all the constructive or 
developmental depend, and the 
‘lopment is always in proportion to the 


results 





intensity and duration of the daily activi- 
ties, within the normal limits of exhaustion. 


“During childhood and youth the only | 


activities that will be carried with 
intensity for any length of time are the play 


on 


activities, such as self-testing activities on | 


the apparatus, the dramatic activities, the 
folk games, the chasing games, the athletic 
activities, boxing, fencing, and wrestling, 
the water activities, especially swimming, 
rowing, and paddling, the winter sports, 
etc. These activities tend to be continued 
because of the pleasure they give. 
‘*Formalized artificial 


and activities, 


such as marching and gymnastic drills, are 


fatiguing and particularly uninteresting 
after the novelty has worn off, and they cease 


| to go on as soon as the compulsion is dis- 


continued. While they have value and a 
place in the physical-training program, the 
value is limited, largely dependent upon 


the core of the State program of activities 
and the formalized and related activities 
organized to support and expand these 


The Social Organization. 


“ \ successful program of physical training 
activities requires social organization by age 
peri “ ts 

“Previous to 10 years of age children must 
be divided according to age needs and 
capacities and assigned to places to play with 


equipment and proper leadership. Oppor- 


| tunities and leadership are all that is easen- 


the skill of the teacher and at best only | 


supplementary to the larger values of the 
play activities 

“A third division of big-muscle activities 
arises out of the daily need of getting from 
place to place, the outing impulses, and the 
industrial activities. These activities be- 
come important for physical-training pur- 


tial. 

*Aiter 10 year sofage, for three or four years, 
in social groups and crave 
achievement. The outingactivities also have 
agreat appeal. This is the age, therefore, for 
group organization in simple contests which 
can be scored to visualize achievement, and 


children act 


| for outing enterprises with records of achieve- 
} 


ment in outing arts. 

“With adolescence, especially after 14 or 
15 years of age, group social achievement 
becomes equally important with individual 
achievement and interest awakens in adult 
achievement. In this age the spirit in the 
organization of the social group and in group 


| enterprises and achievements: becomes all- 


| poses in the adolescent years, but they are | 
very difficult to organize systematically for 


|; must 


physical-training resulis except at week 
ends or on holidays, while physical training 
be a daily procedure. They are 
valuable to supplement and expand the 
more easily organized play activities. 

“For these reasons the natural, pleasure 


| 


driven, disciplining big-muscle play activi- | 


ties of childhood and youth have been made 








A hot lunch at 
school is most 
desirable for 
children who 
cannot go home 
at noon. By meane of it 
children be tau ood '\ 
values and also they be- 
come accustomed to eafing the 
kinds of food they should have. 


important. It is the transition period in 
youth before the full assumption of real adult 
functions when the activities and the orgam- 
zation must be prerecreative, precivic, pre- 
military, and be prophetic of adult functions 
Ina word, the physical training activities of 
youth must bear the dignity of the functions 
of adult life while still remaining essentially 


natural competitive enterprises of 


the 
youth ” 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA. 


California has attacked the health edu- 
cation problem in the right way. The 
report of the supervisor of physical educa- 
tion, just issued, shows a determination to 


make 


in all-round 


utilize all the movements that go to 
up the present conception of 
physical education program. 

The athletic movement, the play and 
recreation movement, the educational re 
reation movements, Boy Scouts and Camp 
fire Girls, and the modern health movement 
itseli—all these, as well as the experience 
of the war, are to be taken into considera- 
tion in the California program. 


1 


It is an encouraging sign to see the health 
problem approached in this constructive 
way, and other States will watch the Cali- 


fornia work with interest. 


INDIANA AND PENNSYLVANIA. 


It’s coming slowly, but it’s coming—this 


helated recognition of the need of adequate 
pay for the teacher. 

The Indiana Legislature has just passed a 
bill providing for an increase in the salaries 
of the teachers of about 40 per cent. 

The neighboring State of Pennsylvania is 
taking counsel with herself in an effort to 


raise salaries 25 per cent. No one believes 
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Third. That good teachers are a prime 
requisite for 
Fourth 


gt od s« hools. 


That good teachers can not be 


secured or retained on starvation wages. 


Fifth. That after spending billions of 


treasure and thousands of lives to preserve 


| the Nation on the battlefield, it would be 


for a moment that this is enough, but it all | 


helps. 


Recently a public mass meeting in Pitts- | 


burgh adopted the following resolutions: 


Whereas it has been abundantly and un- 
mistakably shown by the people of Pennsyl- 
vania, by the property owners, and the 
business interests who pay the tax and by 
the patrons of the schools: 

First. That they recognize the 
schools as the surest safeguard of the life, 
the health, the prosperity, and the happiness 
of all the people. 

Second. That an 


public 


ignorant nation can 


never survive. 


the grossest of folly to lose all later at the 
ballot box or by inadequate schools: there- 


fore be it 


of the people of Pennsylvania to see to it 
that the future of the schools is made safe. 

Resolved further, That the people call 
upon their representatives in the legislature 
to take such steps as are necessary to provide 
from the known and abundant resources 
of the State sufficient funds to make avail- 
able to each district an amount sufficient 
the increase of the salaries of teachers 
equal to 25 per cent of the amount now 
received from the State. 

Resolved, That as 


the a 


a practical medium for 
complishment Senate File No. 117 
and that the legislature be 
directed to provide the proper revenue 


be approved 





DO WE NEED SCHOOLS? 


More than one-fourth, or 
5,294, of the 19,546 children be- 
tween 14 and 16 years of age to 
whom Federal age certificates 
were issued by the Children’s 
Bureau during the life of the 
former child-labor law could not 
sign their own names legibly. 

In the five States where Fed- 
eral certificates were issued by 
the Children’s Bureau, 18,379 
white children between 14 and 
16 years old were certificated. 
Only 742 of them had reached 
the eighth grade in school. Of 
1,166 colored children to whom 
certificates were issued only 40 
reached the eighth grade. In 
other words, 96 per cent of the 
white children and 97 per cent 
of the colored children granted 
certificates had not reached the 
eighth grade in school. In 
some States a child can not se- 
cure a work permit until he is 
16 years old, unless he has com- 
pleted the eighth grade. Only 
248, or 1.3 per cent of the total 
number of children certificated, 
could have met such a require- 
ment, because they alone of the 
children certificated had at- 
tained the ninth grade or higher. 

Doubtless these figures are 
subject to qualification, but they 
are nevertheless significant. 











| where shy 


rn | ideals be so easily grasped and assimilat: 
Resolved, That it is the deliberate purpose | . me A goer 
| during the impressionable 





THE KINDERGARTEN AND AMERICANIZATION. 


Are we not overlooking the easiest, surest 
and most 
foundation of 


natural means for laying the 
Americanization when 
neglect to provide a sufficient number oi 
kindergartens for all the children of the 
aliens in our midst? 

When can our language, our customs and 
years of 
childhood? 

Can anyone enter the home of the alien 
more easily than the kindergartner who, 
with the mother, has a common interest in 
the little child? 

Can you imagine a better class in Ameri- 
mothers’ meetings 


canization than the 


foreign women of different 
nationalities meet with the kindergartner 
and take their first 


manners, and ideals? 


lessons in American 
customs, 

Can we expect the alien to believe that we 
have his best interests at heart when we 
neglect to provide for his little ones the 
early training in English, honesty, industry, 
and thrift which are essential to good citi- 


zenship? 


THE GOAL OF EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY. 


Kdueation in the United Stiutes should 
be gnided Thy a clear conception of the 
meaning of democracy. It is the ideal of 


democracy that the individual and society 


may find fulfillment each in the 


other, 
Democracy sanctions neither the exploit 
ation of the individual by society, nor the 
disregard of the interests of societ, 
the individual. More explicit 

The purpose of democracy is so to or- 
ganize society that each member may de- 
velop his personality primarily through 
activities designed for the well-being of 
his fellow members and of society as a 
whole. 

This ideal demands that human activi- 
ties be placed upon a high level of effi- 
ciency ; that to this efficiency be added an 
appreciation of the significance of these 
activities and loyalty to the best ideals 
involved; and that the individual choose 
that vocation and those forms of social 
service in which his personality may de- 
velop and become most effective. For the 


achievement of these ends democracy 
must place chief reliance upon education, 

Consequently, education in democ- 
racy, both within and without the school, 
should develop in each individual the 
knowledge, interests, ideals, habits, and 
powers whereby he will find his place and 
use that place to shape both himself and 
society toward ever nobler ends.-—F'rom 
Report of the National Education 


ciation Commission on the reorganization 


1ss80- 


of secondary education, 
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BOOKS FOR THE TEACHER | and all who build up and confirm ideas were hammer- force on January 1, 1915. The purpose of the new bul- 
a on. . . | ng in tacks where the carpet had been resting the day | letin is to supplement the bulletin of 1915 with a com- 
The We f the Teacher, by Sheldon Emmor | jefore yesterday But a lot were not even hammer- | pilation of the enactments of 1915, 1916, and 1917 
Davis New York, The Macmillan | jing. No. They just wenteasy. Yes, thatis what I mean The legislation of the years included in this compila 
ompal I91S. 342 p. 12 when I say that education was altogether at loose ends, | tion is presented in digest, following the style of the 
} .. But Germany was different; Germany was teach- | previous bulletin. It is intended to include all enact- 
TI ome oncerned with the technical | jng and teaching in schools, colleges, press, everywhere, | ments excepting those of distinctly local character and 
responsibilities of the teacher's occupation. “Duties | this new Imperialism of hers, a sort of patriotic melo- | excepting ordinary appropriations. The various items 
specu y associated with the teacher's office are | drama, with Britain as Carthage and Berlin instead of | areclassified under an outline which begins with general 
emphasized rather than those which are shared with | Rome. They pointed the whole population to that | State administrative provisions and proceeds through 
othe embers 0 e community,’’ says the author | end. They taught this war. All over the world a | the entire public-school system. The enactments of 
in his foreword thousand other educational systems pointed in a thou- | the Legislatures of Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, 
Phe chapters deal with: Ways of regarding educa- and directions. f and Porto Rico are included 
tion; the pupil as an object of study; the teacher's “So Germany set fire to the Phoenix 
relation he « ilum; the teacher in relation te “Only one other great country had any sort of state | List of references on rural life and culture. 
external elemer gor ernie and enraaggr peoeare- education. Real state education that is. The Prepared be tie Library division. 
oe le assignment, the recitation, the study | United States was also teaching citizenship—good will | Bureau of education. [Washington 
perioa, me ing the work of the school; attendance, | {9 all mankind. Shallower. Shallow certainly ‘ - t+ 
record nd report the teacher and educational | But jt was there A republican culture Candor Govt print ol., 1919.) 7p. o': 


A concluding chapter points out the impelling neces, 
‘ 


pply of excellent teachers for American 


A and sugzests to teiche Aconstrucuve panos. 
« ete hir profe ion 
Me gq the resulls of teaching, by Walter 

Scott Monroe. Boston, New York 
eic.| Houghton Mifflin company. 

1918.] 297 p. diagrs. 12 (River- 
~ide textbooks in education.) 

\ k intended to help elementary school-teichers 
ir ‘ ‘ andard tests and measuremen It is 
the conte n of the author that the ‘‘use of a stand- 
ard ii¢ fied only w n the teacher im use 
the resulting m ure 1 basis for improving instruc- 


nsequently the book gives much space to 


tation of scores or measures and the cor- 
re eu ruction Which should be given to improve 
unsa factory ore 

Phe kd es the inaceura 


*y of present hool 


marks; measurement of ability in reading; correcting 





defe:ts in reading: measurement of ability in the opera- 
tions of hime orrective instruction in arithmetic; 
me rement of ability to Ive problems; measure- 
ment ¢ bility in spelling; measurement of ability in 


handwriting: measurement of ability in language and 


grammar; measurement of ability in geography and 
hist« nd educational measurements and the 
Leac he 

A helpful feature of the book is a list of direstions for 


ordering standardized tests 


Jo d Peter, 
By H. G. 
Macmillan 


the story of an education. 
Wells New York, The 
company, 1918. 594 p. 


Wells’ novel i 
From beginning to end 
a brilliant study of edu- 
Hear 
Oswald, the guardian of the two children, in the vale- 


As the subtitle implies, Mr indeed 
“The ors 
the story of Joan and Peter is 


cational institutions in relation to modern life. 


of an education.” 


dictory he never delivered: 

What has the history of education always been? 
A series of litUle teaching chaps tryimgto follow up and 
fix the fluctuating boundaries of communities like an 
insufficient supply of upholsterers trying to overtake 
and tack down a carpet that was blowing away in 
front of a gale. An insufficient supply of upholster- 
er . And the carpet always growing asit blows. ... 
They were trying to fix something they hadn't clearly 
defined. And you have a lot of them still hammering 
away at their tacks when the edge of the carpet hasgone 
on far ahead That was really the state of educa- 
tion in England when I took you two young people in 
hand; the carpet was in the air and most of the school- 


masters, schoolmistresses, writers, teachers, journalists, 





The world has still to realize its 


P Crenerosity 
debt to the common schools of America 


RECENT BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
PUBLICATIONS. 


\ study of 
their organization and their require 


“ican agricultural colleges 


ments for admission and graduation, 
by Chester D. Jarvis. Washington, 


Govt print off., 1918 125 p 
Tables, diagrs. § Bulletin, 1918, 
no. 29 


This pamphlet has been prepared for the special use 
of persons charged with the administration of agri- 
Inasmuch as it shows in tabulated 
form the practice of the various colleges concerning 
the distribution of required subjects, committees on 
“courses should find it useful in planning 
curricula. Principals of 
should find in this bulletin much information that may 


cultural colleges. 


of study’ 
Se¢ ondary chools, also, 
aid them in advising their students with regard to the 
curricula offered by the various colleges. 

The bulletin comprises three parts. Part I com- 
prises general discussions and tabulations concerning 
the government and organizations, and the agricultural 
curricula offered by each institution. Part II pertains 
to the requirements for admission, and Part III to the 
requirements for graduation. 


Industrial 


ware, 


education in Wilmington, Dela- 
Report of a survey made under 
the direction of the Commissioner of 
education. Washington, Govt. print 
off., 1918. 102 p. tables 8° 
(Bulletin, 1918, no. 25.) 15 cents 
Studies group of pupils in Wilmington, Del., with 
regard to grade distribution; selection of occupations, 
and work out of school hours, and gives an analysis of 
principal industries in Wilmington—metal-working, 
building trades, printing—including wages and hours 
oflabor. There are special sections on the educational 


| needs of workers and a suggested program of industrial 


education. 


State laws relating to education enacted in 
1915, 1916, and 1917. Compiled by 
William R. Hood. Washington, 
Govt. print. off., 1919. 259p. 8°. 
(Bulletin, 1918, no. 23) 

Inanearlier publication of the Bureau of Education— 

Bulletni‘ 1915, no. 47, “* Digest of State laws relating 


to public education "’—an effort was made to summarize 
all State school laws of a general nature which were in 








(Library leaflet, no. 1. January, 


Selected references on rural life, the rural church, and 
rural education 


RECENT BOOKS ON SCHOOL FINANCE 


Problems in 
With an 
Monroe. 


Butterworth, Julian Edward. 
finance 


Paul 


state high school 
introduction by 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., World 

book company, 1918. 214p. tables. 

12°. (School efficiency monographs) 

\ idly of State aid, county funds, and State super. 
Case, Hiram (€., compiler. Handbook of 


instructions for recording disburse- 
ments for school purposes in eccord- 


ance with the uniform system pre- 


scribed by the University of the 
state of New York. Albany, N. Y., 
(. F. Williams & son, ine., 1917. 
25p. fold forms. 8°. Price, 50 
cents 

Describes books used and gives sample forms 

Kent, Asa Kent. A study of state aid to 
public schools in Minnesota. Minne- 
apolis, Bulletin of the University 
of Minnesota, 1918. 183p. diagrs., 


tables. 8 (The 
Minnesota. Studies in the 
number 11) 


University of 
social 
sciences, 


Problems of special aid in a State which has had an 
unusual experience in this field. 


The National association of school account- 
ing and business officials of public 
schools. Report of the 7th annual 
meeting May 21, 22, and 23, 1918. 
Rochester, New York. 79p. illus. 8°. 
Secretary-Treasurer, E. C. Baldwin, 
Boston, Mass. 

Includes papers on school administration, efficiency 
in school business management, uniformity in the clas- 
sification of school expenditures, purchase of supplies 


and award of contracts and economy in schoolhouse 
construction. 
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BETTER EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES SOUGHT, 





Michigan Teachers Have Active Program— 
Will Issue Journal. 


Better educational opportunitics im- 
provement of the teacher's status, scicntific 
study of education, and a finer spirit of 
professional loyalty are some of the objects 
sought by the Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association, which recently announced a 


program of aims ‘“‘to be achieved through | 


organized efforts.” The program fs as 
follows: 

a longer school life for the typical child 
To secure this the association is giving sup- 
port to the enactment of better compulsory 
school laws, and the establishment of con- 
tinuation schools. 

II. Better educational opportunities for the 
normal child in both graded and ungraded 
schools.—To secure this the association is 
urging better trained teachers and the re- 


SCHOOL LIFE. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN THE RECON. | 


STRUCTION. 


Education Can Be Both Vocational and 
Cultural, Says Bureau Specialist. 


“We have seen that it is possible for 
education to develop efliciency of the most 
rigorous and exacting type, and at the 
same time generate idealism and nobility 
of motive,” said W. T. Bawden, specialist 
in industrial education, Bureau of Edu- 
cation, at a meeting of the Vocational Kd- 
ucation Asseciation of the Middle West in 


| Chicago, January 17, 1919. 


“Even the educational program of our 
training camps, which many of us 
thought of only in terms of inexorable 


military discipline and short cuts to well- 


defined objectives, made definite provision 
| for the humanistic element, the morale 


moval of subnormals from the regular | 


schools. The recent study of retardation is 
to be continued next year. The association 
has recently completed a study of subnormal 
children in the rural schools, and is planning 
to give support to legislation aimed to correct 
undesirable conditions. 

lil. The improvement of the status of the 
teacher.—The association has given much 
support to the enactment of the retirement 
fund Jaw, and has a standing committee on 
teachers’ salaries. This committee has been 
voted $2,000 for its work the past two years. 

IV. The scientific study of problems in 
education.—The association has recently 
created a standing committee to direct 
studies of an experimental character 


V. The financial support to all groups of | 


teachers affiliated with the association. The 
expenses of the annual programs of the High 
School Principals’ Association, the Superin- 
tendents’ and School Board Association, the 
Small High School Section, the Rural School 
Section, the Elementary School Section, as 
well as 25 other special sections are met by) 
the association. 

VI. The development of a better spirit of 
professional loyalty among teachers, based on 
a more intimate acquaintance with the plans 
and work of the Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association. To encourage this the associa- 
tion has decided to issue the Quarterly Re- 
view, which will be sent free to all members. 

The general character of the new journal is 
suggested by the titles of some of the articles 
for the February issue: ‘‘ Better Salarics for 
Michigan Teachers,” ‘‘The Problem of Sub- 
normal Children in the Rural Schools,” 
‘Higher Standards of Professional Ethics,” 
and *‘A Summary of the Plans of the Aflili- 
ated Organizations and Sections of the M. 
BT. A.” 


of the troops. 

“We have discovered that education 
can be vocational and cultural; hence- 
forth we shall not be satisfied with edu- 
cation that is not both. The new point 
of view suggests again the essential unity 
of the thing we call education. 

* The immediate effect upon education 
of the war and its concomitant events un- 
questionably will be a new emphasis on 
certain special phases: (1) Education 
for health, (2) education for vocation, 
and (3) education for citizenship. The 
urgent need for attention to these mat- 
ters has been brought home to the con- 
sciousness of the people as never before. 
It is interesting to note that, contrary to 
the prophecies of some of our educational 
leaders, the Nation has been afforded a 
inost convincing demonstration that these 
objectives are positively attainable with- 
out the sacrifice of those finer qualities of 
human life and relationships—the hu- 
manistic element and, what is even 
more to the point, the machinery and 
methods for reaching these ends were in 


process of being definitely worked out. 


Relation of Vocational Education to Other 
Subjects. 


* One of the most helpful and construc 
tive contributions that can be made at 
the present time is the formulation of 





our public school system in such a way as 


te take advantage of recent experienc 


vocational education, then certainly 


industria! arts must be considered as an 


important phase of that problem. BE 
on the other hand, industrial-arts in 
struction bears also an, as yet, undeti 


relation to general education. 
The Need to Be Met. 


“The need to be met, however, is more 
easily defined than are the neb..lous con 
ponents of an educational theory, It is 
not difficult to visualize the broad out 
lines of the task to which a program o! 
vocational education in reconstruction 
must address itself. 

“The need was accentuated and multi 
plied, but not created, by the war. It is 
not new, and yet our people have been 
singulariy slow in recognizing its exist 
ence and appreciating its importance 
In the past we have suffered and been 
handicapped by the lack of engineers, 
scientists, and skilled mechanics, and we 
took no adequate action. During the war 
we reached the point where measures foi 
remedying this lack became an impera 
tive necessity, and hence we develope 
schemes for vocational and technica! 
training on an unheard-of scale. 


“Some have supposed that the winning 


| of the war somehow wipes out the condi 





policies of vocational education in recon- | 


struction which would show clearly and 
definitely the relationships which a pro- 
gram for vocational education should 
bear to a program for health education, 
to a program for citizenship education— 
if you please—io a program for complete 
education. 

“In view of what has been said, it 
seems clear that the ‘ industrial arts in 
reconstruction’ is net a distinct and iso- 
lated problem, If we think of a program 
of education in reconstruction as involy- 


| ing the problem of the readjustment of | 


| 


tions which called these schools into ex 
istence, and cancels the demand for their 
product. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. No national policy could be 
more short-sighted than the abandonment 


| of plans designed to meet the needs indi 


eated, 

* We must make a more determined ef 
fort to secure for a larger proportion ot 
our people a serviceable amount of tech 
nical and scientific training. In the ae- 
complishment of this purpose we must 
vitalize the Work of elementary and see 
ondary schools, as well as the higher en 
gineering and scientific schools, and stin 
ulate them to do their part in this great 


program,” 





A $15,000 CROP IN ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


St. Joseph, Mo., employed a full-iime 
expert garden instructor last year who or 
ganized the pupils of the elementary school 
inio garden clubs. About 3,000 pupils re- 
ported that they were doing garden work 
before the schools closed in June, says 
Supt. Vernon G. Mays. Of this number 
2,394 entered their names for membership 
in the United States School Garden Army. 
The school children gardened 32 acres 
without help and helped their parents 
work an aera of 204 acres. Although the 
season was very unfavorable, a conserya- 
tive estimate of the food produced by the 
pupils would be $15,000 at market prices, 








CHILD LABOR AND THE NEW LAW. 


Only Small Fraction of Working Children 
Actually Protected, Children’s 
Bureau. 


Says 


new 4 hild Labor Bill 


d by Congress does not mean 


The fact that the 
has 
that ne 
the working children of the United States,”’ 


says the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 


been passe 


further effort is needed in behalf of 


ment Labor in a statement just issued. 
While the law is undoubtedly a step in the 
right direction, even after it is in force young 
children will be able to work at some time, 
i in practically every 


States 


oce upations, 


the 


in 


State 


Some 
and in many 
permitted to work 


in Union, 
hoys and girls will be 
long hours. 

The 
employment « 
ries and of children under 16 in mines and 


new law, in effect, prohibits the 
children under 14 in facto- 


quarries, and insures a maximum eight-hour 
and prohibits night work for children 
l4 and 16 employed in factories, 
hut the number of children employed in the 
the law is com 


) 
aa \ 


} 
‘ Ipations desienated by 


paratively small. The latest figures of any 


relating to the employment of 


reliability 
children—those of the census of 1910—¢ive 
the total of working children between the 
2 10 and 16 as in the region of 2,000,000. 
Considerably under 300,000 of these children 
were in occupations coming within the 
of the Federal child labor law. Since 
the State laws that have been passed during 
the last ten years apply chiefly to the occu- 
pations « red by the Federal law, it is 
safe assume that the number of children 
ouched by the new statute will fall far 
be GO .00 
The remaining thousands of working 


children will har e onl 


y such protection as is 
afforded by the widely varying laws oi the 
States in which they live. While six States, 
California, Michigan, South Dakota, Texas, 
Montana, and Ohio, minimum 
higher than 14, all save Ohio offer exemp- 
tions from the Three States, New 
Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, 
minimum age law save for children in cer- 


fix a 


age 


law. 


and have no 


tain dangerous or injurious occupations. 


While among the States that have age re- | 


strictions only North Carolina and Missis- 
sippi have named a minimum age lower 
than 14, many of the 38 States, including the 
District Columbia, which have estab- 
lished 14 as the basic minimum age, never- 
theless grant exemptions which allow chil- 
dren under 14 to be employed in certain 
occupations, or to work during vacation, out 


of 


of scheol hours, in case of poverty, or under 
other specified conditions. 

‘When it comes to hours, a similar irregu- 
The laws of 17 


larity is found. States per- 


mit the employment of children under 16 


' assistance in 


for more than 8 hours a day and 48 hours a 
' 


SCHOOL LIFE 


week. Two States place no limit whatever 


lipon hild’s hours of work and many even 
of the 30 States (including the District oi 
Columbia) which fix an eight-hour day or a 


either fall short of covering all 


{8-hour week 
occupations under certain conditions, 
exempt children from compliance with the 
law. Seven States have no laws forbidding 
night work fer children; many others pro- 
hibit the employment of boys and girls at 
night only in certain occupations.”’ 

The Children’s Bureau calls attention to 
the fact that the laws of most States fail to 
protect children in agriculture and domestic 
service; yet the farm children, according to 
the census of 1910 constituted about three- 
fourths of the working children of the United 


States. 





SPECIAL COURSES OF 


INSTRUCTION, 


SALVAGING 


Other Plans of the Extension Division. 


Director J i. 


the 
Educational 


Pettijohn has announced 
the 
Bureau oi 
the fis 


Division of 
Educa 
‘al 


following program of 
Extension, 
the remainder of 


1919: 


tion, jor year 


ending June 30 


I. University Extension. 


(a) Salvaging special courses of tnstruc- 
tion created by various education commit- 
tees during the war. Reading, selecting, 
revising, and distributing these to exten- 
sion divisions of colleges and universities. 

bh) Careful study of the methods used in 
extension teaching in these short unit 
course:.- Thisis valuable both for extension 


teaching and for general education. 
Collecting, compiling, editing, and 
distributing information about extension 


teaching as done in the universities of the 
several States (about 30). Giving personal 
assistance to universities wishing to estab- 
lish extension service. 

(d) Propaganda to induce universities to 


develop extension teaching in those States | 


not now having it. 

¢) In connection with the divisions of 
Rural Education, City School Administra- 
tion, and Civie Education in the Bureau of 
Education, to develop plans whereby 
public schools, colleges, and universities 
may cooperate in providing instruction in 
citizenship for boys and girls between the 
ages 16 and 21. 


ll. Public Discussion. 


(a) Examining as many as possible of 
the more recent publications of the several 
departments of the Government and select- 
ing irom that material the most useful for 
public discussion. Preparing 
and distributing these to universities and 
community organizations. 

(b) Assisting universities in establishing 
bureaus of public discussion and package 
library service. 

(ce) Compiling and distributing bibliog- 
raphies on current questions of national 
interest. 


Ill. Library Service. 


a) Preparing for public libraries brief 
desc riptions ol the work of the departments, 
bureaus, boards, and commissions of the 
Government and of their publications which 
are of most value for circulating through 
small libraries 

b) Serving as a clearing-house for library 
information 

IV. Visual Instruction. 

a) Salvaging visual instruction material 
growing out of the waractivities. Collecting 
such material from various governmental 
and private agencies, Working out plans 
for reproducing and circulating such mate- 
rial through universities, schools, and com- 
munity organizations. 


Vv. Community Organization. 


(a) Conducting the work which the 
Bureau Education has been doing in 
community organization for the last three 
years. 

(b) Taking over as much as possible of 
the community organization work of the 
field division of the Council of Defense, as 
the council finds it necessary to give this 
up 


ol 


VI. Home Reading Courses. 


a) Taking over and extending the home 
reading courses of the Bureau of Education 
and getting them organized as parts of the 
extension education work ef all the States, 
and enlisting the cooperation of State and 
local school systems and of normal schools, 
colleges, and universities in their pro- 
motion 





In New soldier or 
sailor in the Imperial Service who wants 


to show 


South Wales every 


a farm is given an opportunity 
his tithess. He may on his own initiative 
gain six months’ experience on a farm or 
he may go to the Government farm for the 


necessary training. 





A young man once asked the president 
of Oberlin College if he could not take a 


shorter course, “O yes,” said the presi- 


dent, “but that depends on what you in- 
tend to make of yourself. When God 


Wants to make an oak he takes a hun- 
dred years, but he takes only six months 


to make a squash.” 





NEGRO EDUCATION. 


own part I am sure that the 
schools now conducted have not de- 
veloped the negro into the capable citi- 
zen which he ought to be. In some way 
the schools should be so reconstructed as 
to whatever latent powers he 
has, and I believe that his salvation lies 
in industrial education which will 
enable him to earn an honest living and 
thus tit him for his proper place in the 
development of the Nation.—G. W. Ted- 
der, president Florida Educational Asso- 


| cintion, 


kor my 


as 


develop 


an 
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EIGHT THOUSAND SOLDIER 
PATIENTS IN EDUCATIONAL WORK. 





Hospitals Report Return of Soldiers Eager 
for Proffered Schooling—Types of Work 
Selected. 


Over 8,000 soldiers in 30 of the 45 hospi- 
tals in the United States were enrolled in 
educational work on January 31. This is 
29 per cent of the total number o/ patients 


in these hospitals. 
Ward Occupations. 


Work in the wards shows a large increase 
in enrollments. The demand for 
struction -aids both in reconstruction 
hospitals and general hospitals also em- 
phasizes the value of the -handcrafts and 
academic subjects. A total enrollment 
of 5,267 for handcrafts is composed of the 


following: 


recon- 


Work with textiles (knitting, wea, 


- )fficers’ 


| subdivision is 


REE Sets dct. diduhe wn <.c roee rete eS 
Woodworking (carving, toys, etc.).. 941 
Reed, cane and fiber work. : . 897 
Work in applied pattern (lettering, * 

i Palatal ds.s. othe a's beelta 210 
Metal oe Giewelry, etc.)............ 189 | 
Leather, vidibonsd and binding..... 37 


Work in plastic materials (pottery, 
etc. 


A 


Ward work in academic 
a total of 972, thus giving a total 
enrollments (academic and handcrafts) 
of 6,229. In general the academic 
in the wards are given at the request of 
the patients. It is significant to note the 
academic work taken up by ward patients 


subjects shows 
of ward 


courses 


) are 298 | 


Se ee ee bikinis 87 

EE ee | 

ee co 

i Ue . 90 

Penmanship. - Peis... TE 

ifigher Mathematics.................. 9 | 
ee 23 

a i i 1] 

A a ie resco ae 

Rs onacccsesteudsss.cesdevs 78 

NE olin eaciedsede <a cack ee 
Ee inintdsese secebescccene 22 

Business English ............. : ae 

SIPUNEWEODS 5 Sock esecscces.. . es 
EM iidsierebaopnnccsncccereess HI 

la Bias aera Gee 0.6 Se « 6» eK 

ee ia oo acticin e aidie'n.e¢ . ae 

eee 

a eee ee eS ee 

Commercial Law....... IE ene ere I 

pivetiene-.- lied teinsis ee dae < 90 45> ai ; 

rg pill be 3 

a ie Cubaeasa Beth daaedeaccetees ~<a 

ee Bp ee ee yaa AID 

Ciera. ss. -~+--.--.... yan nien 


en nan shite 0 Me 972 


LIFE 


SCTIOOL 


Shop and School. 


Work in shop and school is divided into 
three divisions according to the 


Handbook, 


I. General courses, which include 
mic and professional subjects 
Il. Technical courses, which include 
a) Shops and trades, e. g., elec- 
trician, machinist, etc. 
b) Commercial, e. g., typewriting, 
shorthand, etc. 
c) Agriculture, e. ¢., 
crop study, etc. 
III. Recreational courses, which include 
drill, physical culture, hos; vital service, etc. 


Educational 


namely 


rardening, 


The enrollment in each division and 


riven as follows 


I. General courses. Jee echica! Rat 
IT, Te chnis al courses 
a) Shop and trades . ee 
6b) Commercial. .......... 2,015 
Agriculture Ae 808 
5, 794 
IIT. Recreational course 2, 616 | 
' 


ate ~te tae 
tal including ward work... 
Subtracting the number dropped during 
January (5,695) the number 
of enrollments on January |. 31 
12,477. The individuals, ex- 
cluding duplicates, enrolled in educational 
work is approximately 8,167. The total 
number of patients registered in the above 
mentioned hospitals during January is 
28,023. Thus approximately 29 per 
of the patients in reconstruction hospitals 
educational 


the month of 


number of 


cent 


are enrolled in some form of 
work 


Types of Cases in Educational Service. 


The types of cases of disability showing the 
ereatest number of enrollments are 


Pulmonary tuberculosis... ......... 1,907 
ies wine witrtne v5 += os Som 1, 758 
Diseases—wounds................... 665 
Amputation........... weketus oe 644 
Eye, ear, nose, and thr PS sti - 318 


Wound or injury of nervous By stem.. 384 


| ee 227 
Functional neurosis. ............... 169 
eee ee re 142 
Other ge neral medical hci skena giana : 119 
Other general surgical.............-. 445 
IONE 5 < oo cidcu sds d ome o 239 


No one special type of work seems to pre- 
dominate in any one of the hospitals desig- 
nated to function in physical reconstruction. 
However, in the hospitals, 
curative walks, and out-of-door work have 
enrollments than in the 


tuberculosis 
large other hos- 
pitals 

According to the 
January, 635 


from the 30 
men enrolled 
work a Ue wr 


17 were hopeless or institu- 


reports 
hospitals for 
in educational received 
Of this number, 


18, 172 | 


remains | 





Subjecis Studied in the Educational Departments of 
30 Reconstruction Hospitals Showing an Enroll- 
ment of 50 or Mere. 


WAR WORK 
Handerafi 
Veaving ‘ ee ee LO 
Knitting =a bitadkivws oa , Hl 
Rug making 60 
Knotting.. nb ain _ eae oe” ‘ 
Needlework. : reco ied i = Q7 
saskepry oe ee iweeteenn . F 105 
ol EE a PS ae ‘ 5 
Carving..... Ry Oe ere ne : 68 
Whittling. .. <a pa = : ‘ 14 
CO ee. aT He 327 
Carpentry..... . indians a 100 
Novelty box work ahs indgiael exh Seabee oe SE ‘ 82 
LOGGERS? WEEK... . 0 occsccesscencseces names 25 
Block printing. . 65 
Bead work... .. bak ap oe ee 438 
Modeling...... 92 
ait, chrbiniccnbwedegn ie te wh ot 66 
Painting. ... : eae eee Files eael 60 
Academic: 
Reading ........-. cae nadlbdeninied a 87 
English........ ote 7 3 153 
Peace codes cone cetkubaaeae ial Rega 53 
Arithmetic... ee ee etd ; 90 
INS sav ccvaccutienecenneneed eae - 
a ae ee ea ee 68 
TINUE. ccocevsevcs acihaonl : end 78 
Musi ; 2 Ne ; 5 . 114 
SHOP AND SCHOOI 
General cours 
Reading “ee sudinied r 281 
English (forcigners and beginmers)........-.- 382 
Ea aidindsaeeers wee uae 358 
ae 294 
Arithmetic lal ee ia A omaha aris msemlacie as 630 
3 re ee ee jie seth 575 
Higher mathematics. ................. Sse a 
SE MUU ecu civcecsdeecewectas = SS 
ee ee 
Technical courses: 
(a) Shopwork and trades— 
CN ne ee ciabatta 162 
I UIII. oS cc epesdevowsccine --- 5 
( ‘arpentry, ee ~~ ao 
tench woodworking ............ emake 80 
PN Se SGA i ries oteeics cents swouee 183 
0 SS ee - 67 
oo ee ee 25 
ES ee 264) 
PE bveddcdveseunveodencesececes > % 
ee 60 
 icsncemereaweseeeess " 150 
NT GEE «Ss 6 Se scccdecdeevdwsveccere ‘ iu 
(6) Commercial— 
PRUISEIICES COUSSES . ... ccc cccccccces - 127 
Business correspondence .........-.- es 2 
0 Se ake 412 
oo ee ee re 5S 
SSS See 199 
DOIN cccconsscevedensccess aa S47 
Salesmanship..............- peers ry 
c) Agriculture 
Animal husbandry...................-. . 75 
ee aie 401 
Greenhouse ............. wenwwe ; 101 
a os Sdn da Fein i base : 154 





WORKING TOGETHER FOR INCREASED 
FOOD PRODUCTION. 


The State education department of 
New York has sent a circular letter te all 
superintendents and principals to the ef- 
fect that “the State education depart- 
ment, the State College of Agriculture, 
and the United States Bureau of Educa 
tion, through its School Garden Army, 
will cooperate with local agencies in the 
closest possible manner to increase food 
preduction through gardens grown by) 


pupils.” The letter is signed by Lewis 


| A Wilson, director of the Division of Agri- 


/ Cultural and Industrial Education, 


, ; : 2 | 
tional cases, 56 were in need of further 
training or retraining, while 562 were able 


to resume their old occupations. 


Lewis 
United 
Prof. 
junior 


E. MacBrayne, director of the 
States School Garden Army, and 
William J. Wright, State leader 


extension. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 








EDUCATION AND SCOTLAND'S WOOLEN 
MILLS. 


Education is assuming a wider scope in the 
minds of mill owners of south Scotland than 
according to the report of Rufus 
Fleming, American consul at Edinburgh. 
‘“Asarule,’’ writes Consul Fleming, ‘*train- 


hers tolore 


ing has been considered too much, if not 
mainly, from the viewpoint of the individual 
firm of manufacturers. Now the necessity 
for coordinated practical effort is recognized. 
There seems no doubt that apprenticeship 
has outlived its day, and that technical 
schools must be prepared to cope with the 
difficulty. 
wool-manuifacture students are being trained 


at high pressure. In this institution they 


have the advantage of asmall manufacturing | 


business in hosiery and costume tweeds for 
the benefit of ascholarshipfund. The hours 
with a 12 tol p. m. 
break, and 6 hours of evening and Saturday 
afternoon Youths 
leave the college with a thorough working 
knowledge of woolen machinery and proc- 
With Government help it is proposed 
to offer to suitable applicants free tuition 


are 8 a. m. to 5 Pp. m. 


classes superimposed. 


esses 
and maintenance, and to others, in better 
circumstances, free tuition and maintenance 
at net cost, and so on up the scale. 
technical border 


similarly endeavoring to be of the greatest 


schools in counties are 


’ 


possible service to manufacturers. 





EVENING PLAY CENTERS IN LIVERPOOL. 


\ movement fraught with the utmost pos- 


sibilities for the benefit of the rising genera- | 


tion has just taken shape in Liverpool in the 
establishment of evening play 
Working through the elementary schools, 
management subcommittee, and the special 
director appointed by them, the board of 
education is pressing a wide extension of this 


centers. 


movement, as an important element in the 
scheme of educational reconstruction. In- 
deed, so important is the movement regarded 
by the board that they offer a grant for ex- 


pense of an amount not exceeding one hali | 


local 

maintenance when the center is shown to be 

conducted efficiently and economically. 
The purpose is nothing less than to offer 


of the approved expenditure and 


all children the benefits of the well-ordered 
he me. 

The need of such provision has long been 
recognized in various cities by churches in 
with Sunday 
schools, by the managers of local council 


connection their day and 


schools, by charitable private organizations, 


by musical associators, and by Government 


In a Galashiels textile college | 


Other | 


and local associations for the suppression of 
juvenile delinquency, but the need of to-day 
is to coordinate and extend such work as has 
hiterhto carried on in admittedly 
desultory fashion. It is at once plain how 
vast is the aim of the project, “hardly less 
vast than the proposal of the new Education 
act to previde continued education for every 


been 


young person in the country between 14 and 
18 vears of age.”’ 
The practical lines of organization and 


operation are well set forth in the report of | 


the subcommittee: 

The aim of play centers is to provide- 
after school hours, for the recreation and 
physical welfare under adequate super- 


whose home conditions are unfavorable to 
healthy and happy development. 


ing schools, formal discipline and didactic 
methods should be kept in the background 
as far as possible. The play center program 


| must be of a varied and attractive character | 


designed to afford to individual children 
much liberty in the choice of recreation and 
occupation. 
found in successful play centers are romping 


| games, sport (boxing, wrestling, single stick, 


tug-of-war, leap frog, jumping, relay races, 
ete.), dancing, including folk dances, 
country dances, and rhythmic dancing, 


| which, as a result of the classes established 
by the Liverpool Education Committee this | 


session, might be made an outstanding 
feature. Then come handwork (woodwork, 
basket and raffia work, the making of models 
and toys), cobbling, etc., needlework, not 
in the form of lessons, but the making of 
dolls’ clothes, fancy work, and clothes 
mending, which experience in Liverpool 
shows has its attractions for boys. Finally, 
comes painting or drawing with colored 
chalks, quiet reading, story telling, letter 
writing, and parlor games of all sorts. 
Entertainments, such as little plays, might 
be got up, and singing, particularly in the 
form known as “‘sing-song” will find its 
place. The arts studies association, which 
has enlisted the support of many of the lead- 
ing professionals and amateurs in the city, 
as well as of teachers devoted to music, will 
be glad to provide short series of good con- 
certs. In fine weather during the summer 
months, the activities of the play center will 
take on an open-air character, and the 
board's regulations provide for as much use 
as possible being made of play grounds, 
parks, recreation grounds and other avail- 
able open-air places. Thus there should be 
creat scope for organized games in the open 
air. Visits to swimming baths will also be 


encouraged, 


| pensed with 


As the | 
| 
centers are to be play centers and not even- 


The sort of activities to be | 





Casi 
' 


° 
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RUSSIAN UNIVERSITIES AND THE 
BOLSHEVIKI. 


The essential points of tue university 
Prof, 


Bolshevist 


reforms proposed by Sternberg in 


the name of the Government 
consist in placing the higher educational 
system at the disposal of large Masses 
of people who have been hitherto excluded 


from the sharing of its benefits. A fur- 


| ther change has for its object the elimina- 


tion of a number of chairs and even facul- 
ties, according 
Den. Prof. 
that the law faculty can be entirely dis- 
There is 
studying criminal or any law, he thinks. 
For the the humanistic 
studies abolished. Prof. Stern- 
berg also advocates a considerable cur- 
tailment of State grants for the his- 


to a recent issue of Novy 
Sternberg is of the opinion 


no necessity for 


same reason 


can be 


Fie : : . : | torical philological faculties on the ground 
vision, of children attending public ele- | 
| mentary schools, and especially of those 


that they 
specialists. 


serve not the people but the 





TWO BOOKS ON FOREIGN EDUCATION. 


L’enseignement technique supérieur a 
l'aprés-guerre. [By Leon Guillet.) 
Preiace de M. Henry Le Chatelier. 
Paris, Payot et cie, 1918. 2% p. 
(Bibliothéque politique & écono- 
mique.) 

Gives resolutions adopted by French Society of Civil 

Engineers in 1917, and on the basis of these discusses: 

Technical education, especially in higher institutions; 


| befere-the-war conditions in higher schools in France, 


as compared with conditions in other countries; spe- 
calized mathematics; admission to higher institutions; 
courses of study; teaching force; graduate work. 

“Tn all our higher technical education one considera- 
tion dominates,” says the author. “It is essential to 
reduce the time that elapses between the bachelor’s 
degree and entrance into industry; our engineers must 
be settled in their work before they are 23 years of age.”” 


Great Britain. Royal commission on uni- 
versity cducation in Wales. Final 
report of the commissioners. Lon- 
don, H. M. Stationery Office, 1918, 
106 p. 4°. (Parliament. Papers 
by command, Cd, 8991.) 

Appendix to final report of the 


commissioners, Minutes of evi- 
dence, March, 1917-June, 1917; 
with appendices and index. Lon- 


don, H, M. Stationery Office, 1918, 
259 p. 4°. (Parliament. Papers 
by command, Cd. 8993.) 

This report, and especially the “ minutes of 
evidence "' constitute a mine of information on 
educational opinion in the British Isles. Con- 
tains interesting discussions on making edu- 
cation of all grades free; extension classes 
for workers; university government, etc. 





The Asiatic farmer, with his stick plow, 
makes 6 cents a day, and the illiterate 
Russian peasant with his primitive imple- 
ments and methods earns 14 cents, while 
the American farmer earns many times 
these sums because his improved methods 
and iinplements, made possible by educa- 
tion, have increased his efficiency.—aA., 
cll Lillis, 
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TEACHERS’ UNIONS. 


A list of teachers’ unions formed prior to 
July | was given in the October 16 issue of 


Scnoo. Lire. The following list of unions 


gormed since that date is furnished by the 
American Federation of Teacher 
Sacramento High School Chapter, Sa 


ramento, Calif. 
Teachers’ 


Shenandoah, Pa 


Shenandoah Association, 


Howard University Teacher Union, 
Washington, D. C. 

Peoria Men Teachers’ As 
Peoria, Ill. 

Madison Teachers’ 
eon, Wis. 

Associate Teachers’ 
Orleans, New Orleans, La. 

Altoona Federation of Teachers, Al- 
toona, Pa. 

Granite City Federation of Teachers, 
Granite City, Il. 

Buffalo Vocational Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Lancaster Elementary Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Lancaster, Ohio. 

Associate Teachers of the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Stockton Township 
‘Teachers, Linton, Ind 

St. Paul Federation of Teachers, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Sacramento Elementary Public School 
Teachers’ Chapter, Sacramento, Calif. 

Mahanoy City Federation of Teachers, 


ociation, 
Federation, Madi- 


League of New 


Federation of 


Mahanoy City, Pa. 

Peoria Federation of Women High 
School Teachers, Peoria, Ill 

Peoria Grade Teachers’ Association, 
Peoria, Ill. 

Lynchburg Teachers’ 
burg, Va. 

Hill City Teachers’ 
burg, Va. 

Prince George County Teachers’ Union, 


Union, Lynch- 


Union, Lynch- 


Prince Georges County, Md 

In addition Memphis, Tenn., 

boro, Ill., and Visalia, Calif., have voted to 

affiliate with the American Federation of 
Teachers. 


Murphys- 





COMMUNITY-SERVICE 
MOTTO. 
(War-Camp Community service, 
Charlotte, N.C.) 


I will do my best working 
with others to serve my home, 
school, church, neighborhood, 
and my country so as to make 
them all better, nobler, and more 
serviceable in every way for all 
the people connected with them. 
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SCHOOLS AND HOME GARDENING IN 
CHATTANOOGA. 


In Chattanooga during 1918S parents 
were urged to work with their children 
and to be subject to directions from the 
garden teachers. That this plan was 
successful is indicated by the following 
figures from Miss Gertrude Wright, gar 
den director: 


Value of vegetables raised $62, 171. 25 
Ground under cultivation__acres 250 


Number of gardeners = 5, OOO 


In consideration of the weather condi- 
tions during the summer, which opposed 
the best results in gardening, these 
figures are creditable. 

Three campaigns were held during the 
year to promote greater food production. 
In the spring campaign the need of in- 
creased food production was set forth 
and spring gardeners were listed. The 
summer campaign was for the purpose 
of showing the necessity for intensive 
summer cultivation. In the fall cam 
paign the possibilities of fall and winter 
gardens were presented, 

At an exhibit of food products in June, 
and also at the Chattanooga district fair, 
the school children made displays of 
vegetables, fresh, canned, and dried, also 
seeds and poultry; and numerous prizes 
were won by them for the excellent 
quality of their exhibits. 

Through the interest 
chamber of commerce and the Elks’ Club 


taken by the 


it was possible to furnish seed, fertilizer, 
land and even the plowing to many who 
were willing to enroll as food producers, 
but who were unable to provide them 
selves with the necessary materials. 

A most satisfactory feature of the gar- 
den work during the year, and one which 
has made gardening a regular part of the 
classroom work, is the completion of a 
course of study for the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grades. This is printed in the 


“Course of Study for Chattanooga 
Schools.” The third and fourth grades 
are among those, also, who are receiv- 
instruction in 


ing regular classroom 


gardening. 


TRAINING THE GENERAL COMMUNITY 
LEADER. 


At Cornell University we have made a 
special study of the needs of the rural 
boys and girls, and of the rural communi- 
ties. <A division of physical education in 
the rural education department of the 
summer session of the College of Agricul- 
ture has been organized for the purpose 
of training teachers of physical education 
as general community leaders for the 


rural districts. Besides the general trai.i- 


— 


ing courses for physical directorships, 
special emphasis is made on personal 


school hygiene and school 


hygiene anil 
inspection, physical diagnosis, first aid, 
and home nursing, with opportunities for 
hospital practice for the training in the 
duties of the rural school nurse; games, 
athletics, and folk dancing, with special 
reference to organized, directed rural 
recreation; psychology and child study, 
rura! leadership and administration, and 
rural sociology, and the practical organi- 
zation and conduct of a department of 
entertainments, demonstrations, festivals, 
und pageants. We feel that teachers 
with faculty for the work, with enthu- 
Siastic interest and such a training, will 
solve the heaith problem in the rural 
districts of New York State. 
Hill, Director of Physical 
tlbany, N. Y. 


Laurence 


Liduc ition, 





ALABAMA SCHOOL SURVEY UNDER 
WAY. 


(Continued from page 1.) 


said commission or assistants shall have 


power to require the production of papers 
and records and are hereby empowered to 
administer oaths. In case any person sum- 
moned by any member of such commission, 
or assistants, shall fail or reftise to obey such 
process or to testify before such commission, 
or assistants, the said commission or assist- 
ants may apply to any courts of record of 
this State to compel obedience and to give 
testimony and the said couris are hereby 
empowered to enforce obedience to such 
process. 

4. That said commission shall, in addition 
to other work specified by this act, direct 
special attention to the feasibility and ad- 
visability of consolidating any of the exist- 
ing State educational institutions or depart- 
ments thereof, of eliminating any institution 
or institutions, and of coordinating and uni- 
fying the work of any or all institutions under 
one board of management and contro! 

5. That there is hereby appropriated out 
of any money in the treasury not otherwise 
appropriated the sum of $10,000 or so much 
thereof as may be necessary for the purpose 
of defraying the cost of the study herein pro- 
posed, including the personal and traveling 
expenses of the members of said commission 
in connection therewith, the salaries and 
expenses of the necessary help and of such 
other clerical expenses as in the opinion of 
said commission are necessary for a thorough 
study of school conditions in Alabama. The 
said fund shall be paid upon warrant of the 
State auditor issued upon vouchers duly ap- 
proved by the Stat » superintendent of edu- 

hall tl 


So Sal voe 


cation, provided that in no c: 


total expense of such study exceed the sum 
of $10,000, 








me 
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| EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 








LAWS COMING THROUGH. 


It should be noted that the State legis- 
beginning to report educational 
bills now enacted into law. All proposed 
Federal legislation on education, other than 
that carried in the legislative appropriation 
bill, failed 


the legislative jam 


f enactment, partly because of 
State educational leg- 
islation, pending and passed, is summarized 


in Legislative Circulars Nos. 7 and 8, given 
below 
IOWA. 
Bills pending: 
H. F. 3 (Netf): Amending section 2794 A, 


Supplemental Supplement to the Code. 
Provides manner of annexing families to con- 
solidated districts 
H. F. 6 (Dean 
English language 
tion in all schools 


Requiring the use of the 
as the medium of instruc- 


H. F. 10 (Weaver Providing for part- 
time vocational schools and classes for chil 
dren holding work permits under the child 
labor law, and requiring attendance thereon. 

H. F. 11 (Weaver): Further regulating the 
employment of minors 

H. I’. 12 (Weaver): Amending chapter 290, 
Acts of 1917. relating to vocational educa- 
tion. State, rather than lecal community. 


to provide funds to meet conditions: of 
“Smith-Hughes Act’’. 

H. F. 838 ( Parsons): Regulating the trans- 
portation of pupils in consolidated districts. 

H. F. 85 ( Powers): Requiring instruction 
in citizenship and patriotism in the public 
and pris ite st hools 

H. F. 92 (Vander Ploeg): Abolishing the 
State hospital for inebriates at Knoxville and 
establishing at such place a State normal 
school 

H. I. 103 Raising from $50 
to $60 per person of school age the amount of 
be levied in consolidated in- 


Gunderson 


tax that may 
dependent districts 
H. F. 111 (Wormley): Increasing amount 


of tnition fees of nonresident high-school 
pupils 

H.F Raising from $525 to $650 
the amount that school corporations. may 
raise ior ¢ ach schoc l. 

H. F. 206 (Le Valley): Increasing from 
$125,000 to $150,000 the annual appropria- 
tion for teacher-training In high schools. 

S. F. 18 (Ratcliff): Increasing minimum 
required school term from 24 to 36 weeks. 

S. F. 58 (Byington): To exclude aliens 
from employment as teachers in the public 
: and State institutions. 

105 (Kingland): Providing method 
, changing boundary lines between school 
adistricts 


162 (Neff 


chools 


S. F 


S. F. 168 (Arney): Providing for dental 
clinies for school children. 

S. F. 169 (Parker): Similar to 8. F. 105. 

8S. F. 175 (Steddard): Similar to H. F. 10. 


S. F. 176 (Steddard): Similar to H. F. 12. 


MICHIGAN. 


Bills pending: 

H. B. 121 (Chew): Making Roosevelt's 
birthday. October 27, a day of special ob- 
servance in the public schools. 

H. B. 171 (Welsh): No person to teach in 
State institutions for juvenile delinquents 





unless approved by superintendent of public 
Instruction. 

S. B. 21 (Tufts): Accepting the benefits 
of the * Smith-Hughes Act’’ by Congress. 

8. B. 49 (Condon): Prohibiting the grant- 
ing of teachers’ certificates to other than 
citizens of the United States. 

8S. B. 82 (Condon): Amending the com- 
pulsory education law. Fixes ages between 
7 and 16 years. 

S. B. 108 (Condon): Requiring all schools 
of elementary grade to be conducted in the 
English language 


S. B. 106 (Bierd): Providing for county 


| meetings of school officers. 


8S. B. 107 (Davis): Providing for a State 
educational commission to adopt a uniform 
series of textbooks and course of study. 

8. B. 110 (Baker): Regulating the sale, 
exchange, and use of textbooks within the 
State. 

MISSOURI 


Bills pending: 

H. B. 5 (Viles): Appropriating fer the 
support of the p iblic schools one-third of the 
ordinary revenue paid into the State treas- 


| ury. 


H. B. 120 (Cave): Requiring all instrue- 
tion in public and private schools to be given 
in the English language, and requiring that 
all textbooks used in such schools be printed 


in the Englisch language. 


H. B. 391 (Morgan): For repairing and fur- 


| nishing schoolhouse, district may vote in- 


creased taxes by majority vote. (Present 
law, two-thirds vote.) 

H. B. 393 (Babcock): Directing State 
superintendent to withhold State apportion- 
ment from district levying less than 40 cents 
on the hundred dollars for school purposes. 

H. B. 414 (Maxey): Increasing from $2,200 


S. B. 495 | Kinney, by request): Creating 
the office of negro deputy State superin- 
tendent of schools. 


NEW YORK, 


Bills pending: 

A. B. 15 (Fearon): Amending the educa- 
tion law relating to apportionment of State 
school moneys. Increases amount to be 
apportioned to each district. 

A. B. 22 (Claessens): Amending the edu- 
cation law relating to courses in physical 
training. Has effect of giving regents sole 
direction of physical training in the schools. 

A. B. 244 (Brush): Establishing State 
scholarships for veterans of the World War. 

A. B. 317 ( Walter): Similar to A. B, 244. 

A. B 416 (Pierce): Regulating the com- 
pensation of teachers attending institutes. 

A. B. 522 (Whitcomb): Amending the 
education law relating to the dissolution, 
re-formation, and consolidation of common- 
school districts. 

A. B, 532 (Tallett): Publie-school teacher 
must be a citizen or must have made appli- 


| cation to become such, and when eligible 


must become a citizen. 

A. B. 592 (Dickstein): Directing the beard 
of education of New York City to furnish 
iree eyeglasses to public-school pupils in 
need of same. 

A. B. 628 (McDonald): Similar to A. B. 
244. 

A. B. 657 (Tallett): 
teachers’ retirement law. 

A. B. 673 (Bloomfield): Authorizine the 
commissioner of education to apportion 


Amending the 


| State aid to certain union school districts 


to $2,500 the salary of the State inspector of | 


teacher-training in high schools. 

H. B. 449 
levies in districts of less than 100,000 popu- 
lation. Such levy not to exceed by more 
than 10 per cent the levy of the preceding 
year. 

H. B. 570 (Morgan): Providing for the 
promotion, support, and administration of 
vocational education. 

H. B. 637 (Whitecotton): Requiring com- 
mon school districts to provide instruction 
in the ninth grade. 

S. B. 17 (Gardner): Amending the com- 
pulsory education law generally. Age lim- 
its fixed at 8 and 16 and period of attendance 
must be full term. 

S. B. 20 (Gardner): Requiring school 
boards to allow the use of schoolhouses for 
public meetings. 


any other language except the English lan- 
guage in the ee schools. 
8. B. 161 (Harrison): To prohibit the em- 


| ployment of aliens as teachers in public, pri- 
| vate, and parochial schools, _ 
8. B. 289 (McKnight): Fixing the manner | 


of election, qualifications, and term of office 


| of county superintendents of schools. 


8. B. 324 (MeKnight): Fixing salaries of 


county superintendents. 


S. B. 335 (McClintic): Providing for the 


| apportionment of school funds and distribu- 


tion of State aid to schools in any year fol- 
lowing a condition of epidemic. 
S. B. 480 (McKnight): 


Regulating 
teachers’ examination fees, 


Morgan): Limiting school-tax | 


for maintenance of agriculture, mechanic 
arts, and home making. 

A. B. 678 (Pierce): Providing that school 
census be made in duplicate and copies 
filed with teachers and district superin- 
tendents. 

A. B. 783 (Long): Similar to A. B. 15. 

8S. B. 95 (Kaplan): Similar to A. B. 244. 

S. B. 114 (Boylan): Forbidding viviser- 
tion and experiments wpon living animals. 
. B. 447 (Lusk): Similar to A. B. 522. 

B. 508 (Cotillo): Increasing the salaries 
of teachers in New York City. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Bille pending: 

H. 24 (Walden): Permitting each school 
district to furnish textbooks free to pupils. 

H. 135 (Dodson): Providing for medical 
inspection in schools. 

H. 153 (Dedson): Providing for one week's 


tks _ | professional institute in all counties for 
S. B. 70 (Bowker): To prohibit teaching 


teachers, under supervision of county super- 
intendent. 
H. 248 (McNabb): Providing for general 


| revision of the school system. 


H. 335 (committee on education): Pro- 


| viding for a commission to make a school 


survey. 

H. 418 (Robertson): Making the county 
superintendent's term four years. 

S. 29 (Vaughan): Providing for a State 
textbook commission. 

8. 45 (Morton): Providing that the A. and 
M. College prepare a textbook on Agricul- 
ture. 

S. 129 (Vaughan): Providing for physical 
training and instruction in thrift in the 
public Re hools. 
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